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HONE'lTVELL : 

HELPING THE GOVERNNENT FIGHT THE WAR MORE EFFICIENTLY 
AND ELECTRONICALLY 

by Ed Rasen 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn„ (LNS) — Honeywel 1 Inc., widely 
known in the U.S. for cameras, computers and heating 
controls has become one of the major manufacturers 
of components and weapons for the abtomated battle- 
field, 

Honeywell internal publications reveal that as 
U.S, troops have been withdrawn frojn Southeast Asia, 
U.S, technological presence has increased, Minne- 
sotans largest private employer, last year Honey\vell 
did $400 million worth of defense contract business. 

In the mid sixties Honeywell developed the 
first anti-personnel fragmentation bombs, and has 
subsequently become the nation* s larges manufacturer 
of such weapons with sales reaching $75 million in 
1971o Anti-personnel weapons are still widely* used 
throughout S.E. Asia and have accounted for a large 
percentage of the estimated 100,000 yearly civilian 
casualties in Vietnam alone. 

Among the recent contracts awar4ed to Honeywell 
by the Pentagon are: $50 million for manufacturing 

a Submarine Tactical Missile (STAM), an anti-per- 
sonnel weapon fired from submarines to land targets 
where they ecplode and saturate a Wide area wit>i 
"bomb lets"; $55,000 to refine the Dart Bomb with 
showers a target area with thousands of high vel- 
ocity metal or plastic darts virtually; ineffective 
against anything but living creatures; $6 million 
for a Fuel Air Explosive Munition which ignites a 
gaseous fuel in the air above target causing a va- 
cuum-like explosion over several acres, 

The U.S. Air Force has funded and purchased 
nearly $100 million worth of Wide Area Anti-Personnel 
Mines (WAAPM) since 1968, According to Bud Moeney, 
Editor of Honeywell* s publication. Scope, . , 
the big item, the WAAPM air delivered mine, is en- 
joying a fine reputation in actual use; its- perform- 
ance is very good.** The Air Force is also currently 
funding a Shallow Water Anti-Traffic Mine (SWAT) 
from Honeywell. The Navy has contracted for the 
Rockeye, a cluster bomb system, or anti-personnel 
weapon whichreleases *'bomblets" from the *'mother 
bomb" that cover the target area with shrapnel. 
Funding for the system was $20,3 million in 1969 and 
$17 million in 1970 with some 1500 systems being 
delivered each month. 

Hundreds of other weapons T' systems are under- 
way at Honeywell, reflecting the present trend in 
Soutlicast Asia towards electronic warfare. Accord- 
ing to Honeywell *s LOng RangePlanning Section, *'The 
future military security systems (automated battle- 
field) will be huge, with future requirements start- 
ing the need for small, light-weight, inexpensive 
modular, long life, remotely delivered devices. . . 
Competition is most keen; Sylvania, G.E., Hughes, 

IBM, Lockheed and others are already pursuing the 
market. Continued heavy investment will be needed 
to capture a segment of this market." 

According to Scope reports, the new "Ordnance 
Security Systems" arc electronic instruments that 
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aid in the detection and classification of people 
and vehicles like sensors, signal processors, clas- 
sifiers, communication, and display of targets, now 
being used in S.E, Asia. 

Security systems will be used for both *'de- 
fensive" and *'offensive*’ mission. "Defensive 
missions include border defense, base camp, or air 
base defense and patrol defense. *'Offensive*' mis- 
sions include tactical search and destroy, heaw 
bombing, and strategic intelligence gathering. 
"Offensive" missions will rely primarily on remotely 
placed sensor systems, thousands of which have 
been dropped over Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam as 
part of "Operation Igloo White". 

Among the ideas under development at Honeywell 
are a Strategic Intelligence System for the Air 
Force. This uses air-dropped sensor which feed 
data to drone aircraft which transmit the sensor 
information to the $3 billion **Task Force Alpha" 
computer complex in Thailand for strike orders. 

This system is used in inaccessible locations or 
places where the U.S. does not control the ground. 

The Army wants a highly refined Border Defense 
System. It detects when boudty lines are crossed^ 
Depending upon location, it may have a *'penalty sys- 
tem'* associated with it. One type of penalty sys- 
tem under consideration is tactical nuclear weapons 
activated by remote control . 

According to a Honeywell employee, "the other 
potential big money-maker in the Ordnance field is 
going to computer controlled tactical missiles'*^ 

In the Guided Weapons department at Honeywell, there 
has been a great deal of Air Force interest in im- 
proving the delivery accuracy of conventional bombs. 
The Air Force is now experimenting with "smart 
bombs** which are controlled by laser and TV guid- 
ance systems. 

Wliat is slowly evolving in Indochina is the 
fully automated war, unprovoked killing carried out 
as a technical excercise. In such war it is avail- 
ability and accuracy of weapons that determines the 
degree of killing and destruction. 

Honeywell is continually developing and sub- 
mitting new and bizarre weapons systems to the 
Pentagon. Honeywell recently submitted an unsoli- 
cited proposal to the Air Force for a combined in- 
cendiary/fragmentation bomblet, an "area denial 
weapon" which showers an area with pellets and white 
phosphorous. The Air Force responded with $50,000 
for test firing. 

-30- 

* **************************************************** 

CELEBRATE VIETNAMESE INDEPENDENCE DAY 
MARCH AGAINST THE PENTAGON WEST (PRESIDIO) 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) --Women are planning to cel- 
egrate Vietnamese Independence Day by marching a- 
gainst the Pentagon West (Presidio) on Sept. 2-5. 

In the. Presidio the U.S. Army plans to build a bio- 
logical warfare research center. The U.S, military 
is presently investigating "ethnic" weaponry, chem- 
ical and biological agents which selectively attack 
different races. Research is being done to create 
diseases that affect only Asian people. Your ideas 
-and energy are needed. For more information write 
the San Francisco office, 1380 Howard or call 861- 
6466. -30- 
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THREE BLACKS FACE TRIAL IN CARBONDALE 
FOR NOVEMBER SHOOT-OUT 

LIBERATION News Service 

CARBONDALE, 111. (LNS) -- Three black revolu- 
tionaries went to trial on August 9 facing charges 
stenuning from a shoot-out with Carbondale police on 
November 12,1970, The three -- James Holley, Milton 
Boyd, and Leonard Thomas -- are chargedwith seven 
counts of attempted murder, one count of mob action 
and one count of criminal damage to property. 

Along with other blacks they have been organizing 
Carbondale for over 18 months. They started a food 
cooperative, worked with medical people to set up a 
health clinic, started a paper called Black Unity; 
a community information center was set up, as well 
as a free clothing facility and breakfast nro^jam. 

A political collective was formed at 401 North 
Washington Street . 

Police staged mock raids on the Washington street 
house and ^irrests and harrassment were increased. 

In May of 1970, Reggie Brown, an activist in the 
community, was almost killed by a dynamite blast in 
his house. Finally, on November 12, 1970, the police 
set out on a search and destroy mission. 

At approximately 4:00 a,m. Southern Illinois 
University (SIU) police stopped a van and an unident- 
ified black man alledgedly fired two shots at the 
officers before speeding away. Immediately after 
the incident, squads of police (state, SIU, county, 
Carbondale) and vigilantes headed straight for the 
house at 401 Washington Street. They surrounded the 
house and opened fire. 

Thomas Dotson and Joe Brown jumj^ed from a back 
window and attempted to run for safety. They were 
gunned down from behind , suffering serious wounds in 
the cliest, kidneys, legs and arms. Police handcuffed 
them and left them to die - two hours later a 
black policeman drove them to the hospital. The 
shooting forced the remaining men back relative 

safety of the house. 

Vera Moore, a next-door neighbor, hid her ten 
children in the bathroom wi\i le Carbondal e ' s finest 
set up automatic weapons on her front porch. Jesse 
Russell, who lived across the street, was hit by an 
errant bullet on his way to work. 

Over a thousand bullets were pumped into the 
house at 401. While the shoot-out raged on, the 
men in the house tossed out white, sheets to announce 
surrender, but each time the^r attem}*)ts were itiet 
with more bullets, 

Midway though the three b.our shoot-out, Milton 
Boyd was hit in the face with a tear gas cannister 
ai^dfell onto a porcli roof. Leonard Thomas crawled 
onto the roof to help Bovd and the j''Olice continued 
to fire in their direction despite the outraged 
erics of the 2u0 black peojile gathered in the 
s t re e t . 

'I'he people in t!ic crewd were harrassed and 
beaten hut the>- continued to dcmajid an end to tb.e 
siege. Finally , represent at j ves of line community 
entered the house and arranged for a surrender. 

tivc uefendanis were cliarged with up to eight 
counts of attempted murder and i--:gnt counts of a^’sault 


Joe Brown and Thomas Dotson lay in the hospital 
on the critical list -- with police supervision. _ 
Bond was set at $50,000 a person. Reduction hearings 
were held, but the district attorney and the judge 
refused to have the bonds reduced. After many , 
petitions were filed in the Illinois Supreme Court, 
bonds were reduced and the defendants returned to 
the street one month later. 

Joe Brown and Thomas Votson w'ent to trial on 
April 13. The legal team began an extensive set 
of questions aimed at exposing racism in the prospec- 
tive jurors, b^.t Judge Prosser denied defense motions 
for dismissal. The courtroom audience -- approximate 
ly 200 blacks and young* whites -- challenged every 
racist statement the judge and district attorney 
made. Eventually the D.A. called for a recess. 

With no real evidence against them and with the 
supportive audience, he dropped charges against 
the defendants and had them plead guilty to a 
misdemeanor; they were put on six months probation. 

The trial of James Holley, Milton Boyd and 
Leonard Thomas began with pre-trial motions held 
in closed hearing (in opposition to the defense’s 
request that all of the trial proceedings be held in 
open court). The defendants requested that they'-- 
be allowed to act as co-counsels with their attoriVeys 
if that motion was denied they wanted the right to 
represent themselves. Judge Prosser denied both 
motions and ordered that Haas be retained as Boyd's 
attorney even though Boyd clearly asked that he 
be removed. 

The three were then arraigned, Holley and Thomas 
pleaded not guilty, but Boyd claimed that his right 
tO' counsel was being ignored and refused to enter 
a plea. Again the judge ordered Haas to remain as 
counsel and entered a plea of not guilty for Boyd. 

By Friday, August 13, eight of the twelve jurors 
had been chosen. The judge limited the questions 
that the defense could ask prospective jurors. They 
could only ask about the juror's prior knowledge of 
the incident, the background of the jurors and the 
indictments themselves. Judge Prosser would not 
permit questions about the jurors' attitudes on 
racial prejudice, political beliefs, the economic 
and social conditions of black people, the Black 
Panther Party, opinions on legal structures or 
law enforcement agencies. 

There were only two blacks among the 50 prospec- 
tive jurors and one of them was immediately elimin- 
ated by the prosecut ioii . It seems that a sympa- 
thetic jury will be hard to find. 

-30- 

Tlianks to the Big Muddy Gazette for information 
in this story. 

*************************************************** 

"THE REVOLUTIONARY GUERRILLA-CRlMINAL',’ 

ACCORDING TO J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Question: hbat do eggs, water guns, tomatoes, spray 

paint, d\'iiamite, cherry bombs, ink bottles, and red 
pepper have in common? 

Answer: T'ncy are all weapons to be used against 

pjl ice officers ! 

--from an article b>' the old man himself in the 

FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BQARD--an internal newsletter 
for LIBERATION News Service subscribers 

From: Earl Ofari, 2508 K. 80th St., Inglewood, 

Calif, 90305 

...Ruchell Magee is not a superstar. By white 
societyi standards, he is an "illiterate", "hoodlum", 
^’convict", etc. He doesn*t have the glowing aca- 
demic credentials of an Angela Davis. He doesn^t 
have the glamorous reputation of a long term move- 
ment activist. No, all Magee is is nigger fight- 
ing for his life. The fact that he has been able 
to have judge after judge disqualified because of 
racism means that he has up until nc ; successfully 
challenged the legal system on its own terms . 

The question then becomes: \Vhere are the Ru- 

chell Magee Defense Committees? hTiere are the poems 
and plays dedicated to him? \\hiere are the respected 
lawyers rushing to come forth in his defense as they 
have in Angela*s? Ivliere are the Ruchell Magee but- 
tons, posters and bumj'jer stickers? WHERE ARE THEY? 
The building of a strong radical movement capable 
of destroying racism, capitalism and imperialism 
depends on how we answer these questions. We must 
be prepared to fight for the release on equal terms 
of the poorest of the poor and the forgottenest of 
the forgotten. In the end, the demand should be to 
Free All Prisoners not one or two personalities or 
celebreties . 

For further information contact the Free Ru- 
chell Committee % The Afro-American Cultural Asso- 
ciation, 4309 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif, 90037 

*************************************************** 

From: Willamette Bridge, 6 S.W. Sixth, Portland, 

Ore., 97204 

We have folded after three years of operation. 

So please stop sending exchange ]')apers. We *11 let 
you all know when we get another publication going 
. , . hopefully we will . 

* >r *■*********★•*******#?**** A. *>r* **★*:*★*■* ************** 

From: Soledad Brothers Defense Committee, 2726 A. 
Grove vSt . , Berkeley, Calif, 94703, 415- 
548-2484 

Please note our recent change of address. 

All cont tj but ions should be sent directly to The 
Soledad Brothers Defense Fund, PC Box 68, Berkeley, 
Calif ,94701 . 

********************** * ** *** ************ ************ 

From: Carolina Media Collective, I'he Carolina Plain 

Dealer, PO Box 1208, Durham, N.C., 27702 

The Carolina Plain Dealer is fighting a court 
battle witli AT6T for publishing tlie telephone credit 
card number system. A c(.*nviction in North Carolina 
may mean trouble for ;wjipcrs ip otl^er states with 
laws for the prevention of tlieft of tclejhione ser- 
vice (or providing tl.e information for the tlieft). 

We need for our defense copies of publ i cations that 
carried the 1970 or 71 telephone numi*ering system. 

We also need for as r:an\ pui>l i cat ions as itossible 
to carry at least some iiev-.s of the bust and trial 
happenings. Send us a cop;.'. 

END OF RMBB I-OK iODAV FOl ks 


"ACCEPTABLE NUCLE.AR FALLOUT" LINKED TO LpUKEMIA, 

EMlhlYESEMA, INFANT MORTALITY 

BERKELEY, (LNS)--"As many as 400,000 infants 
0-1 year old in the United States alone may have 
died as the result of nuclear testing," said Dr._ 
Ernest Stemglass at a medical conference at the 
University of California at Berkeley at the end 
of July. 

Sternglass, of tlie University of Pittsburgh 
Medical Schc il went on to say: 

In April, 1953, a 40 kilaton bomb was deton- 
ated in Nevada Fallout from this test was"rained 
out" on Albany and Troy, New York. New York State 
Health Department data show that five years later 
leukemia incidence showed an unexpected increase. 

Five years was the same amount of time it took for 
development of leukemia in Hiroshima survivors. 

The steady decline in fetal deaths and still- 
births coming from improved medical knowledge 
and care, drastically slowed d^wn after the fallout 
on Albany and Troy. 

European countries which were in the main fall- 
out band had the same changes in infant mortality 
rates as the U.S. Countries such as Canada, France, 
and Italy, that were out of the main fallout path, 
had many less effects. 

Downwind from the Nevada test site, the num- 
ber of congenital malformations increased, reach- 
ing a high point five years after a particularly 
large fallout incident in 1953. 

Increased infant mortality and prematurity 
rates have been observed around five nuclear power 
facilities and the commerical fuel processing 
plant in West Valley, New York. 

There is evidence that the radioactive gases 
released from nuclear reactors may have a serious 
effect on tlie incidence of clu'onic diseases of the 
respiratory system, such as bronchitis and emphysema 
tliat equal or exceed the effects of conventional 
chemical alr-pol lutants 

Dr. Jolin Gofman of the University of Calif- 
ornia at Berkeley also pointed out that if the 
entire population were exposed to the present ac- 
ceptable standard of 170 millirads/year of radia- 
tion, a minimum of 9,000 extra cancer mortalities 
/year would occur. 

-30- 

[Thanks to Freedom News for the above information.] 
***************************************************** 

SOUTHERN’ HOSPITALITY FOR WHITE SOUTH AFRICANS 

JOHANNESBURG, South Africa (LNS)--lf a visit- 
ing white /American ever longs for that old home-style 
Southcni cooking, tlie Holiday Inn here has every- 
thing to meet iiis tastes. On the menu of the 
world-wide restauraiit (vshidi of course iiere serves 
wiiites only) is Rastus Sherricd Turtle Soup, Uncle 
Tom’s Sirloin Steak, Aunt Jemima's Clomamon Coffee, 
Pot Likker and Southerners' Sole. Oh yes, tlie 
Inn's name is "CSS -Alabama " 

-3(1- 
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CLEVELAND NCCF TRLAL ENDS: THREE CONVICTED OF 
SHOOTING AT POLICE 

Bread, Peace and Land/LIBERATION News Service 

Cleveland (LNS) -- In late June, 1970, Cleve- 
land police raided the local NCCF headquarters 
under the pretext of serving a Peace Warrant. 

Over 40 policemen and several FBI ag nts, armed 
with high-powered rifles and sub-macnine guns, 
surrounded the building, while an assault party 
went up the back stairs and entered the offices. 
After a brief barrage, lasting no more than a 
minute or two, the three NCCF members inside sur- 
rendered. 

Fred Clark of the NCCF had been shot in the 
head and stomach and patrolman Heinrich Ortag was 
shot in the chin. The three NCCF members, Curtiss 
Johnson, Richard Dowell, and Fred Clark, were ar- 
rested and charged with shooting with intent to 
kill police officers^ 

Their trial ended early last month and the 
predominately white, suburbanite jury found them 
guilty on all counts. Johnson and Dowell were 
sentenced to terms from two to Forty years. Clark 
faces a three to sixty year sentence. 

Thomas Avery, a drugstore owner, initiated 
the warrant which provided the excuse for the 
raid. He swore that Curtiss Jolmson had threat- 
ened his family and children in the course of an 
argument concerning the efforts of the NCCF to 
clear a vacaint lot for a neigliborhood People's 
Park. During the trial he admitted under cross- 
examination that he had no family and no children. 
Avery claimed that the tlireat was delivered by 
Johnson during a meeting between himself and the 
NCCF chapter, called by ACLU lawyer Eugene Bayer. 
Bayer denied t!iat any such threat vvas made. 

The police who testified claimed tliat they 
began to fire oni>' after the NGLN- started shoot- 
ing. A defeiise witness, who wa- present at the 
incident, contradicted thi.-^ police claim in liis 
sworn testimony: he said he saw a police officer 

give a signal, started the police I'larrage; 

and before this signal, therf; had been no shooting. 

The day of the shooting, AttoiTiey Basie of 
the Legal Aid Society gathered statements from 
a])prox iinate ly thirty rve-witnesscs . He turned 
them over to the Count; Prosecutor as evidence. 
During its prcpai'at i'»n tor the case, the defense 
reciuestcd copies 'O* t!ir*se ducument-j from the 
CountN' Prosecutor's office, but was told that they 
Mre misplaced 

Patrolman Ortag diiinie i was s'lot bv Jolmson 
with a 3S7 magnui.i bullet at close range inside the 
NCCi offices. Neither tic- hulict or the sliell were 
produced as evidence h>' t!ie ;o rosecut ion . If Ortag 
had been wliot with a .35' uagnar, hullct at close 
range it would liav'o ''lO'-m. .‘'iS head oif, A fellow 
police officer tc^Tified ria^ Oytag had been facing 
a window when ue wus s:w t PriC:’, lw c 1 d only have 
been shot to- police firic-. ti.e gi\*uiid i:ito 

I IPEi'JTT'N News sei'’ci.^e 


the office. 

The police admitted during the trial that the 
only fingerprint found on any of the weapons belong- 
ing to the defendants was placed in such a position 
that the person holding the gun could not have 
fired it. 

None of the spent cartridges from the bullets 
supposedly fired by the NCCF members were introduced 
as evidence. There was also no mention by the 
prosecution of paraffin tests, a standard method 
of determining whether someone has recently fired 
a gun. 

Lazzaro, the prosecuting attorney, spent a 
great deal of time describing the Panthers as 
believing that policemen should be shot or killed. 

In his summaticn he claimed that Johnson, Dowell 
and Clark regarded America as an imperialist power, 
and that they read Marx, Trotsky and Mao. This was 
evidently enough for the jury to return with a 
guilty verdict. 

The defense committee needs money for appeal. 
Send contributions to: 

National Committee for the Defense of the 
Cleveland Three 

P.O. Box 18007 

Cleveland, Ohio 44118 

--30-- 
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DRIVERS SHUT DOWN PITTSBURGH BUSES FOR ANGELA 

PITTSBURGH (LNS) -- Pittsburgh Transit System 
bus driver Don Irvin arrived at work one morning 
wearing a Free Angela Davis button. He was told to 
take the button off or go home. He refused to remove 
the button. In a matter of days, four other blacks 
who drove buses from the same garage were suspended 
for wearing Free Angela buttons and 35,000 daily 
commuters were out looking for rides, A wildcat 
strike in support of Irvin’s right to wear tlie button 
had shut the garage down. 

At the end of a week there had been no settle- 
ment of the strike. All 49 blacks and 212 whites 
who operated out of the Homewood garage either joined 
the picket lines or refused to cross them. The 
Transit System went to court to get an injunction 
ordering the drivers back to work. 

The Transit System maintained that its suspen- 
sion of tlie drivers was in accordance with a regula- 
tion prohibiting political campaign buttons (but 
permitting American flag shoulder patches). But 
the black drivers insisted tliat the issue went far 
l.^e^'ond the question of buttons, that the button 
incident only underlined more serious instances of 
racism -- like the fact that only 103 out of 1,775 
drivers are black. 

In order to minimize inconvenience to residents 
in the black neighborhoods along the bus routes, 
bus drivci's and community leaders set up a courtesy 
car pool to follow normal bus lines and charge the 
regular 40- cent bus lare. 

--30-- 
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GOODBYE BIG SKY: 

THE ECOPOLITICS OF ELECTRIC POKER 
by Katherine and Peter Montague 
New Mexico Review/L I BEFtA.TIO\ News Service 

FOUR CORNERS, N.M. (LNS) -- Smog produced 
a couple of major catastroplies in 194T’ and again 
in 1952, when large numbers of persons died 
during intense periods of pollution. Reports 
of the "London killer fog" and tl'.e Donora (Ta.'j 
disaster filtered into the public consciousness. 
By the early 1960's a frightened Los Angeles 
had put severe restrictions on sources of pol- 
lution. Coal-buming power plaiits, for example, 
had been virtually outlawed by rigid regulations 
preventing discharge of smoke particles or sul- 
phur gas . 

Consumption of energy has continued rising 
steeply, doubling every ten years. (Population 
and per-capita power consumption has grown 
throughout the Southwest.) Southern California 
Edison -- a giant utility selling some $720 mil- 
lion worth of electricity each year (and spending 
over $1.1 million on a "total-elcctric" adver- 
tising promotion program) has had to look for 
new places to make power. 

In 1964, 23 electric utilities from seven 
western states -- under prodding from Southern 
Cal.' Edison -- formed a gigaiitic consortium 
to plan strategy for making power. Calling 
themselves the Western Energy Supply and Trans- 
mission Association, WEST Associates planned out 
the exploitation of a major untapped energy re- 
source -- the huge, low-grade coal stores of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

Southern California Edison had already per- 
suaded one utility -- Arizona Public Service 
Company -- that the coal could be exploited. 
Together with the Utah Mining and Construction 
Company, they desigiied oversized equipment for 
massive strip-mining, then went to the Navajo 
Indians. Utah Minig leased 24,500 acres of 
coal -rights, promising to pa>' the Navajos 15 
cents per ton royalty. A normal U.S. royalty 
might run to $2.00 per ton. This gave Arizona 
Public Service the cheapest source of coal in 
the United States. 

Arizona Public Service Company knew they 
might liave some trouble if word got around what 
tliey were doing. So they located tlieir plant 
hot in Arizona but in New Mexico instead, Since 
the plant wasn't in Arizona didn't have to 

ask their outi state utilit\- commission for ]>er- 
mission to build the plant. Since tho\- didn't 
actually sell any clectricit)' ii' New Mexico, 
they didn't have to ask New Mexico authorities 
either. They just sot up shop unannounced and 
iiy late 1963 had units 1 and 2 of the Hour 
Comers plant belcliing away like an old time 
locomotive. By 1904 Uiiit 3 went ii'to oj^eration 
and the Hour Comers plant began sending its 
full 575 megawatts to ihioenix. 

The sky over I'our Corners darkei'.ed. The 
plants air pollution control equigmeiu never 
worked. It was designed for low efticicncy to 
begin with, i)Ut even ti'.at proved innossiMe. 


The coal they were burning contained 20.4*. per 
cent as'n and it gave off an extremely corrosive 
flue-gas that kept eating up the metal pollution 
control plates. 

Looking up at all the smoke and learning 
that it was eating up metal plates, one or two 
citizens nearb}' began to wonder waethcr it might 
do sometliing to their lungs, too- Arizona 
Public Service came with an answer. liiey 
liired a chemist to aiial\'ze the coal, He reported 
that the only potential!}' dangerous element in 
the coal was silica (quartz) - He said the coal 
was only 5 per cent silica and that it wasn t 
likely to present a liealth iiazard. William 
Reilly, president of Arizona Public Service, 
spread that "scientific" story everywhere. 
"Absolutely no healtli hazard," he said. Back in 
tliose da>'S nobody knew much about pollutants 
either, so for a time Reilly's story held up. 

Then one day in 195b a Los Alamos engineer, 
Dr. Joseph Devaney, happened to fl)- over the 
Four Corners plant in his Cessna 182. WHien he 
looked down he couldn't believe his eyes. A 
thick plume of smoke wafted a hundred miles or 
more, obscuring scenic splendors aci'oss four 
states, washing the colors out of monument valley 
and Mesa Verde, destroying the deep blue of the 
big sky. 

Devaney started taking photographs and show- 
ing them to friends, giving talks around the 
state to anyone who would listen, An Albuquerque 
television station took an interest and sent 
a cameraman up to take a look, KGGM- TV I egan 
a series of programs, pro and con, on Four Cor- 
ners, After the second sliort show, Kennecott 
Copper called KGGM and the progranis stopped. 

For a long time no one could figure out vviiy . 

In the meantime, WEST Associates quietly 
made plans for six more power plants across the 
Southwest, To fuel some of these plants Southern 
California Edison arranged for Kennecott Copper 
to lease coal from the Hopi Indians who lived 
up on Black Mesa inside the Navajo Reservation, 

Suddenly it l:)ccamc apparent to majiy people 
besides just crazy "cnvironmcntalisrs" that some- 
thing out of the ordinar)' was happening. The 
entire Colorado Plateau was Iviing sold down the 
river. The airshed over the Plateau was forced 
to accept, in its 100,000 square mile area, 
seven times as much, sulphur dioxide as the 40,000 
square mile area around Los Ajigeies, and three 
times as much jjarticulate matter. Nitrogen 
oxide emissions i.nto llie plateau air will just 
ec^ual those in the six count)' area presently 
polluted by Los Angeles, wlunuhe last of the 
six plants goes on-line. 

In tons, the largest pollutajit will be 
sulphur dioxide (SO 2 ) Damage to liuman nealth 
i)}' S0-> has been v;ell documcsitcd . Damage to 
vs'getation is also wcli-bnoun. 

--Increases in niortalit}' arc noted when 
SOo averages 0,04 r-arts per million f'p])mj in 
tl'.e air. 

--At (J .05 te U.23 pyni 50^ n-acts witli ozone 
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to produce moderate-to-severe damage in plants, 
fruits, trees and vegetables. 

--Below the levels producing visible damage 
to plants SO 2 is known to inhibit reproduction 
and slow plant growth. 

--Loss of just a small percentage of a year's 
crop would ruin many of the marginal farming op- 
erations that dot the Plateau area» 

The sulphur dioxide won't come alone, however* 
It will come in combination with a fantastic 
quantity of smoke particles, plus tons of nitrogen 
oxides . 

Emitted as nitric oxide (NO), this substance 
chemically converts into the more dangerous nitro- 
gen dioxide (NO 2 ). 

--An annual average of 0*005 ppm causes ob- 
servable health effects in humans. 

--NO 2 penetrates deep into the human lung 
even more easily than SO 2 because the former is 
less soluble. 

The California Resource Agency has projected 
California's energy requirements through 1990, 
predicting energy use at an amazing 90,000 mega- 
watts of electricity* 

This would require creation of 45 power 
plants the size of the present 5-unit Four Comers 
plant. The five additional plants building now 
will provide 14,700 megawatts, and WEST Associates 
have said they eventually plan to produce an 
additional 21,300 megawatts (3 to 6 plants) by 1985. 

The price to be paid by the Southwest desert 
country will be high indeed. The desert itself 
may die and with it, of course, all the ^ople. 
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[[^ote to editOTB: The following affidavit 
oan be run with the preceding story^^ 

AFFIDAVIT OF KEE SHELTON'S MOTHER 

(Editor* 3 note: the following affidavit was 
sworn out by a Navajo Indian woman who lives near 
Black Mesa, The mesa^ sacred to the Hopi Indians 
is being destroyed by strip-mining^ The coal 
that is mined fuels electric plants that pollute 
the whole area„) 

STATE OF ARIZONA 

COUNTY OF APACHE 

KEE SHELTON'S MOTHER, being first duly sworn, 
upon her oath, deposes and says; 

In English they call me "Kec Shelton's Motlier". 
In Navajo my name is Asa Bazhonoodah, "woman who 
had squavs dance". I am 33 years old. 

I am originally from Black Mesa. I was bom 
and raised there. My parents and grandparents were 
all from that same area. 

At present I live east and iiot iar from tlie 
mining site. I was bom in a iiogan which was 
still standing the last time I saw it. iiut now 
I don't know, ma\'be they have torn it iown. 

The\- tell me m\- parents used to live right 


i 

down at the mining site at the time my mother 
\;as pregnant with me. Then when she was going 
to give birth to me they moved eastward to the 
place where I was bom. This is not too far 
from the place they grind the coal. That is 
where I was raised and after I got married my 
husband and I lived at the same place. During 
tliat time my husband cleared the land and built 
a fence for a cornfield near where we lived. 

We used to move to the cornfield to plant and 
liarvest the com. 

M)' mother died and was buried right there 
at our permanent home. Following that my 1ms- 
band died during the time that people were 
killed by some kind of disease and he also is 
buried there. After this happened I moved 
to the cornfield whicli my husband had established. 
The cornfield is still there and I plant a 
little bit of com every spring. 

I strongly object to the strip mining for 
many reasons. The mine workers do a lot of 
drinking and they take youngsters with them 
and give them liquor and wine. These are the 
children of my husband's grandchildren with 
whom we used to live. 

The particles of coal dust that contaminate 
the water kill our animals, I know this for 
a fact because maiy of the sheep belonging to 
my children were killed. I have some cows and 
they started dying off. And now it has become 
too frequent, almost every day. We were asked 
to report every dead sheep or animal but it is 
impossible to do that because of the lack of 
communication. We don't have a trading post 
or a police station on Black Mesa where we 
could report these happenings. 

Because of this we think the effects of 
mining are dangerous to the animals and to 
ourselves- 

We do not like the explosions at the 
mine because it scares our horses. Many of 
us herd sheep on horseback and every time an 
explosion goes off it scares the animals and 
they are afraid and try to run away. 

The coal mine is destroying our grazing lands, 
because the grass is being put under the earth, 
and our sheep are getting thin and not having 
many lambs. The mine also destoys our springs 
and water holes, so we have great trouble trying 
to water our livestock. My sheep are my life. 

Black Mesa is my "billfold", as the white man 
says.. Black Mesa gives life to animals and 
these animals give us money. The stuff I prod 
my donkey with is like the pencil the whites use. 

A long time ago the earth was placed here 
for us, the people, the Navajo. It gives us com 
and we consider her our mother. 

Air is one of the Holy Elements, it is impor- 
tant in pra>er. Wooded areas are being cut down. 
Now the air is becoming bad, not working. The 
i'.erbs that arc taken from Mother Earth and given 
to a woman during child birth no longer grow 
in the cut area. The land looks burned. 

V.hcn we were first put on earth, the lierbs 
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and medicine were also put here for us to use. 

These have become part of our prayers to Mother 
Earth. We should realize it for if we forget 
those things we will vanish as the people. Ihis 
is why I don*t like itc. The whites have neglected 
and misused the earth. Soon the N'avaic will 
resemble the Anasazi, Tlie wind took them away 
because they misused the earth. Ihe white men 
wish that nothing will be left of us after this 
is over. They want us like the Anasazi. 

This pollution is what I*m espc ;ially against. 
\Vhen I first realized I had eyes, I saw that it 
was clear. Now it is getting hazy and gray out- 
side. The coal mine is causing it. Because of 
the bad air, animals are not well, they don't 
feel well. They know what is happening and are 
dying. Peabody Coal Company is tampering with 
the Holy Elements, and this must be stopped. 

I don't think Peabody Coal Company can replant 
the land. There is nothing but rocks, no soil. 

I don't see how they could replant. The soil 
is underneath. They advocate that this place 
will be beautiful when they finish. I don't 
believe that this place will be beautiful when 
they finish. If they replant, they will not 
replant our herbs. Even now our herbs are van- 
ishing. 

I have gone three times looking for herbs. 

I couldn't recognize the place where we find them. 
Finally I found some plants but they were scorched. 
I couldn't find my way around the mountain because 
it was so disturbed by the mining operation. 

We have herbs that cure diseases that white 
medicine doesn't cure. Sometime the people come 
here to find medicine when the Public Health Ser- 
vice doesn't cure them. They pray and give Mother 
Earth something for curing them. This the white 
people do not know about. 

Our pj'ayevs and heaiiag b:;ve been t^impered 
with and they don't work as v;eil anymore. 

How can we give something of vaiur to Mother 
Earth to repa;/ t'ne i-Uunages that thomin'’ng has 
done to her. We still ask for her blessings and 
healing even ^hen she is hurt. 

Thty are t iking water and otner Holy Elements 
f rom her veins- . 

I don't want ki.gln'av^s l'»uiJt because stock 
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HEALTH OFFICIALS FIRED FOR SAYING 
MIGRANil LABOR CAMPS VIOLATED HEALTH STANDARDS 

LYONS, N-Y, (LNS)--Three off i'^i^l^of a rural 
health program were suspended from their jobs re- 
cently after they had filed a suit charging that 
54 migrant labor camps had been given operating 
permits by the state although tiie camps violated 
state healtii standards. 

A man had died in a trailer fire at one of tiie 
camps during the preceding weekbut this didn't 
justify the court actions, according to George Arnie, 
cJiairman of tl*e Health Committee of the Wayne 
County Lesgislature. "Tliey were supposed to be de- 
livering health care, not inspecting camps," Arnie 
explained. Mr. Arnie acknowledged that the three 
men were required to visit migrant camps to dispense 
health care. 

The three officials. Dr. James Tobin, part-time 
medical director of the county's rural comprehensive 
health care program; Colwin Allen, full-time health 
educator; and Talbert Hall, a transportation offi- 
cial uith tlie program, didn't think any minor teen- 
nicality was beliind their suspension. Tney issued 
a stat nent explaining that they were being "pun- 
islied b ^cause our actions implicate powerful and 
influential people . " 

Anotlier Republican legislator offered his own 
analysis of what caused tne incident. He explained 
that migrants come to farmers "begging for work and 
the farmers are soft-hearted and let them stay." 
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********************x** ***************************** 

PRISONERS USE TOILETS FOR DRINKING WATER 
IN LOUISIANA JAIL 

BATON ROUGE, La. (LNS)--Louisina' s only black 
legislator, Mrs. Dorothy I'ciylor made a surprise in- 
spection of the Angola State Prison and said that 
she found that some prisoners iiave to use their 
toilets for lavatories and drinking water. Rep. 

Taylor said conditions were '’inJmman" . 

In another part of the prison, she said she saw 
six foot by ten foot cells witli neither toilets nor 
bunks and in one siie saw three black prisoners. 

Nearly all of tlie prisoners at Angola are black, she 
added . 

Rep. laylor urged Gov. Jolm McKeithen to put more 
blacks on the corrections board, since two-thirds of 
tlie state's prisoners are black. Siie said if tno 
board.^s racial ratio were tlie same, it could help 
change the attitude of prison personnel. 

Earlier Rep. Taylor had criticized the New Or- 
leans prison, saying overcrowded cells and biting 
rats caused tlie disturbance in which 34 inmates 
held two guards iiostage for nine Hours to bargain 
for better conditions. iiie hostages were released 
unharmed. 
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DiiLWARI: ROLUJlcRS FROM 1T> COAST 

DO\’HR, be]- ^LNSf-'-i'he state of Delaware o.as 
made it il legal for iiear>' Indus tr>' to locate along 
the state's 100 miie'^ cf c^jastljne in Delaware Ba\' 
and 25 miles along the Atlantic Ocean. 

The legislatj.on was passed b\' tne L>elaware 
legislature if- tne face ef massice pressure i rom in- 
dustry, tile Cha;tijcr of Coroner cc and the U.S, Depait- 
ments of Commerce and Troasur>' 

llie Commerce Department made a particularly 
heavy-ji anded attempt to pressure Cov Russel U, I'C- 
terson into ignoring Delaware citi tens' weifaren Of- 
ficials told the Go\ernor !ie was "interfering with 
the prosperity and security of .America-" 

Peterson maintained t'wat not to be selective 
in attracting clean rather tnan polluting industries 
would be "di s'^ r i minat i ng against the people of Dela- 
ware 

Specjficall) proiiibitcJ from 'ouilding along the 
Delaware coast aic refineries, steel mills, paper 
mills, petxochenucal complexes and off-shore bulk 
transfer ternunais. Other industrial applicants 
will J'lavc to win approval of the state planner and 
a ten-m.:m control board established by the new law. 

The bill al>o:n:ed Shell Oil Company plans to 
build a SlOO million oil refinery on land it owns 
near Sm>'rna. It also blocks plans by Zapta Nomess 
Inc. to build a 500-acre island in Delaware Bay 
three miles off the mouth of the Mispillion River 
to store up to tlirce million tons of coal for ship- 
ment ai)road in giant cai'go siiips, too large to use 
other Last Coast ports . 
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oriented explorer groups were begun* 

Tne career-group idea wasn't entirely new, hav- 
ing ecen inaugurated about 15 years ago with a 
post at ilughies Aircraft Corp. The concept, however, 
iias oniy become widespread since 1968. Today, out 
of a total of 23,506 explorer posts in the U.S., 
more than 8,000 are concerned with "special inter- 
ests," including hospital and police work; and more 
than 1,000 of tliese posts are geared to activities 
concerning future buisness careers. 

Besides U.S. Steel, which co-sponsors Post 512 
and 80 other career-oriented posts around the coun- 
try, corpora e cosponsors include, Dow Chemical, 
Firestone, Union Carbide, Honeywell, McDonnell- 
douglas and Sears-Roebuck* Subject matter varies 
post by post, but certain uniformities are evident; 
.Annual dues are $1 a person [paid in some cases 
by the sponsor, in others by the member), coeduca- 
tional membersliip is encouraged, and uniforms 
aren't required.-. 

Post 512 is a typical example of corporate- 
style exploringc It might even be called arclietyp- 
ical, since Ldwin li„ Gott, chairman of U.S. Steely 
is vice-chairman of the scouts* national council, 
chairman of the national exploring committee and, 
less formally, the acknowledged leader of the cor- 
porate scouting movement. 

Gott*s enthusiasm has pervaded his corporate 
hierarchy. In Chicago, youths learn public-rela- 
tions technique from Tom Ward of U..S. Steel*s public 
re 1 at ions department . At tlie company ' s Fair less 
Hills, Pa, works, cost analyst Richard Ziegler tells 
his group about accounting methods* Other U.S^ 

Steel explorers study such topics as general bus- 
iness administration, steel manufacturing, engineer- 
ing and metallurgy. 

Many of the businessmen and scouting officials 
involved in coi'i^iorate scouting see tlie program as 
an imporlant method to overcome anti -business atti- 
tudes prevalent among the nation's youth* "The 
explorer finds out capitalism isn't so evil when he 
rubs shoulders with an l:d Gott," says Randolf B, 
Kohl, national direetor of exploring for the scouts, 
"i'hen wiicn he runs into some nutty college profes- 
wiio tells him tlie whole system is not good, he 
coji teJl tlic j)rofessor it's not so." 

Go^ T iias a similar viewpoint. "Kids have an 
eiitircl)' different view after close association with 
business," lie says, "I tiiink they become business- 
oriented j'atlier quicKl)'." 

'Fiiat ma;.' well be true* At the moment, however, 
tlicrc IS little evidence that conversions of anti- 
Dus ine.->s \'outiis are widespread.. in most cases, ol- 
‘Dcials sa>', tiie career groups are made up of for- 
mer noy scouts who came into tiie program with pro- 


business and pro- estab i I siiment views. 
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Top right; Credit La Raza/LNS 


'lop left: Fisli 

Credit Cor SCI vat ion Ncws/LNS 


Bottom Right, 
by Kama! Boullata * 
Credit I, NS 


Bottom lei L : I BM-;VMA 

Credit Volitions for Social Cnange/LNS 
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